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Church in the world. Therefore the visible Church must be set up
by those who have come to see the truth.
Two syntheses of opposing elements form the basic principles
of the visible Church as Calvin thought that it ought to be set up,
and as he set it up in Geneva. The first synthesis was between
the two recurring types of Church organization: the first type
manifests itself as an objective institution, providing the means
of grace and salvation for its members, but always independent of
them, and normally entered by them at a certain stage of develop-
ment, the second manifests itself as a voluntary association which
exists for the sake of its members, and exists only in so far as it has
members, who enter it by an act of will and faith as a result of
their personal allegiance to Christ, or whoever is the object of
their worship. The obvious, and indeed perfect, example of the
former type is the Roman Church, or rather the Christian Church
of the West after the time of Cons tan tine; the second type occurs
in early Church history in the form of the Montanist and Donatist
Societies, but comes into permanent and full existence only at the
time of the Reformation.
Calvin thinks of the visible Church, on the one hand, as the
sod etas Chnsti spread through all the world, containing many
separate companies of Christians, but not identifiable with any
one of them; it is ruled from above by God, not from below by
its members, for the appointment of its officers is not really in
their hands, though He carries out their appointment by the
agency of men; the normal method of entry into it is by means of
baptism in infancy; and it is present wherever the true marks of
the Church, the preaching of the Word, and the due administra-
tion of the sacraments, are to be found. He thinks of it, on the
other hand and at the same time, as a company of real believers,
who have 'improved5 their baptism by voluntary obedience to the
Word of God and voluntary submission to its discipline and who
take part in the government of the Church by conscious co-opera-
tion with the purposes of God and the active ratification of the
appointments which He makes. It is well known that historically
Calvinist Church government has taken the form either of Pres-
byterianism, which stresses the former of these two elements,
sometimes to the exclusion of the latter, or of Independency,
which lays almost sole stress on the latter, though it often retains
infant baptism. Calvin himself laid equal stress on both, and
exclusive or excessive stress on one is necessarily a degeneration
from his principles for which he is not to be held responsible.